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The Devas.

No word seems more incongruous for all these
beings than gods and deities. To use our own word
for god in the plural, is itself a logical solecism,
as if we were to speak of two centres of a circle.
But, apart from this, even deities, or the Greek 0eo4
the Latin dii, is an anachronism. The best would be
to retain the Sanskrit word, and call them devas.
Deva, as we saw, meant originally bright, and it
was an epithet applicable to the fire, the sky, the
dawn, the sun, also to the rivers, and trees, and
mountains. It thus became a general term, and even
in the Veda there is no hymn so ancient that deva
does not display in it already the first traces of the
general concept of bright, heavenly beings, opposed
on the other side to the dark powers of the night
and of winter. Its etymological meaning becoming
forgotten, deva became a mere name for all those
bright powers, and the same word lives on in the
Latin deus, and in our own deity* There is a con-
tinuity of thought, as there is of sound, between
the devas of the Veda, and 'the divinity that shapes
our ends.5

The visible and the invisible.

We have thus seen, what I wished to show you,
a real transition from the visible to the invisible,
from the bright beings, the Devas, that could be
touched, like the rivers, that could be heard, like the
thunder, that could be seen, like the sun, to the
Devas or gods that could no longer be touched, or
heard, or seen. We have in such words as deva or